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Using the 1988 Canadian Election Study I examine why there was only restricted strategic voting 
in single-member district plurality elections. In that election 19 percent of Canadian voters pre- 
ferred the party that actually finished third in their constituency, but among these third party sup- 
porters only one in eight decided to vote strategically for one of the top two contenders. Strategic 
voting was relatively rare for two key reasons. First, many third party supporters had a strong 
preference for their party over all others and were therefore reluctant to rally to either of the top 
two contenders. Second, many overestimated their party’s chance of winning and as a consequence 
did not feel that their vote would be wasted. 


In 1951, Maurice Duverger stated what he called a sociological law: ‘the simple 
majority, single ballot system favors the two-party system’.' Why should a plural- 
ity rule voting method produce a two-party system? Duverger referred to two 
effects of the plurality rule, the mechanical effect, whereby small parties are sys- 
tematically underrepresented in Parliament, and the psychological effect, whereby 
voters do not want to waste their vote on parties that have no chance of winning. 
The psychological effect induces voters to vote strategically. Cox (1997, p. 71) pro- 
vides the standard characterization of a strategic (or tactical) voter in a plurality 
election: ‘Some voter, whose favorite candidate has a poor chance of winning, 
notices that she has a preference between the top two candidates; she then ratio- 
nally decides to vote for the most preferred of these top two competitors rather 
than for her overall favorite, because the latter vote has a much smaller chance of 
actually affecting the outcome than the former’. In a three-way race, then, a strate- 
gic voter is someone who votes for her second preference because she perceives 
that candidate to have better chances of winning than her first preference (Blais 
and Nadeau, 1996). The existence of strategic voting has been established by a 
number of empirical studies (for a review, see Alvarez and Nagler (2000)). These 
studies indicate, however, that there is relatively little strategic voting, typically 
around 5 percent.” In this paper, I seek to understand why relatively few voters 
cast a strategic vote. 


The best way here is to focus on those voters who prefer the candidate that fin- 
ishes third in their constituency. Previous analyses of strategic voting examined the 
behavior of the entire electorate. But, in theory at least, only supporters of the 
‘third’ candidate in a given constituency have to decide to vote sincerely for their 
first choice or strategically for their second choice. I use the 1988 Canadian Elec- 
tion Study (CES) because it includes direct questions about voters’ perceptions of 
the various parties’ chances of winning in their constituency.’ As Cox (1997) has 
shown, these perceptions are central in the decision to cast or not to cast a strate- 
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gic vote. In 1988 all across Canada the election was fought among the same three 
parties, the Liberals, the Conservatives, and the New Democratic Party (NDP),* and 
it is possible to identify which of the three parties was weakest in each constituency 
and to examine the behavior of those who preferred that party. This contest was 
precisely the kind of election that should have induced voters to think strategically. 
It was entirely fought on the proposed Canada-US free trade agreement, which 
was supported by the incumbent Conservative government and opposed by the 
Liberals and the NDP (Johnston et al., 1992). Those who were strongly opposed to 
free trade had to ask themselves which of the two opposition parties, the Liberals 
and the NDP, had the best chance of defeating the Conservative candidate in their 
constituency. 


The Relative Infrequency of Strategic Voting 


I define a strategic choice as a vote for a party that is not the preferred one, moti- 
vated by the concern not to waste one’s vote for a party that has little or no chance 
of winning. In order to measure strategic voting, I need indicators of voters’ pre- 
ferences and perceptions of the race in their local constituency. I rely on a method- 
ology developed by Alvarez and Nagler (2000) and Blais et al., (2001). In a first 
step, I regress vote choice on preferences and perceptions of the various parties’ 
chances of winning.’ I rely on a multinomial probit model, which is the most appro- 
priate in a multiparty system (Alvarez and Nagler, 1998). 


Preferences are assumed to be reflected in overall evaluations of the parties and of 
the leaders,° and in traditional attachment to the parties’ (see the Appendix for a 
description of the variables).* Expectations are measured by a 100 point scale indi- 
cating the probability that each party would win in the respondent’s constituency.” 
After computing standardized scores (the score given to a party is divided by the 
total score given to all parties), I created two ‘expectation’ variables. The first, NO 
CHANGE, indicates how far behind a party is in the race. NO CHANCE equals zero 
when a party is perceived to be ahead or tied for first place. If the party is not per- 
ceived to be ahead, it equals the distance between its perceived chances and those 
of the top contender. Second, CLOSENESS, which indicates the closeness of the 
race between the other two parties.'° The prediction is that one is less likely to vote 
for a given third party when that party is perceived to have little chance of winning 
and when the race between the two other parties is perceived to be close. The setup 
also includes controls for regional variables." 


Table 1 presents the findings. They confirm that, even after controlling for prefer- 
ences, perceptions of the local race had an independent impact on vote choice. 
Those who perceived a party to have little or no chance of winning in their con- 
stituency and who thought that there was a close race between the two other 
parties were less likely to vote for that party.'* The fact that expectations mattered 
indicates that there was some strategic voting. The question is: how much I can 
determine which party each respondent was the most likely to vote for given her 
preferences and expectations about the outcome of the election in the local con- 
stituency? I can also determine which party the same respondent would have been 
the most likely to vote for if she had voted sincerely, that is if she had voted entirely 
on the basis of her preferences and not at all taking into account her expectations 
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Table 1: Multinomial Probit Estimates for Vote Choice in the 1988 Canadian 
Election. (Conservative Estimation Normalized to Zero) 


Liberal/ NDP/ 

Variables Conservative Conservative 
No chance —1.30* (0.15) 

Closeness —0.25* (0.12) 

Party identification 0.76* (0.09) 

Party rating 5.20* (0.31) 

Leader rating 1.71* (0.24) 

Constant 0.21* (0.11) —0.20 (0.14) 
Atlantic —0.24 (0.16) 0.29 (0.20) 
Quebec 0.16 = (0.17) 0.08 (0.22) 
West —0.12 (0.16) 0.21 (0.20) 
Oue,con 0.36* (0.08) 

N 1733 


Source: 1988 Canadian Election Study. Note: *p < 0.05. 


about the outcome of the election.” If the inclusion or exclusion of expectations 
leads to a different prediction about vote choice, the respondent is deemed to have 
cast a strategic vote. According to these estimations, 19 percent of the sample pre- 
ferred the party that actually finished third in their constituency.'* Among these 
third party supporters, one in eight (13 percent) decided to cast a strategic vote for 
one of the top two contenders but the overwhelming majority (87 percent) 
remained loyal to their first choice. Third parties did suffer from strategic voting. 
The bottom line, however, is that a clear majority of third party supporters decided 
not to desert their first choice even if that party was not one of the two main con- 
tenders in their constituency. 


Why Do Most Third Party Supporters Vote Sincerely? 


There is little doubt that some voters do cast a strategic vote but there is little doubt 
either that most do not. There is much less strategic voting than Duverger expected. 
Riker (1982, p. 764) seems to have overstated in claiming that ‘it is undeniable 
that a large amount of sophisticated voting occurs ... so that the force of Duverger’s 
psychological factor must be considerable’.'’ In explaining why so few people 
behave as Riker anticipated we need to appreciate that voters choose on the basis 
of both preferences and expectations. I examine below how each of these two 
factors comes into play in the decision to vote sincerely or strategically. 


As Blais and Nadeau (1996) indicate, the propensity to vote strategically should be 
highest among those who do not have a strong preference for their first choice, 
who believe it has no chance of winning, and who think that the race between 
their second and third choices is close.'® Table 2 tests these propositions. The table 
includes only third party supporters, that is those respondents (19 percent of the 
sample) who, on the basis of the multinomial probit estimation presented in Table 
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Table 2: Strategic Voting among Third Party 
Supporters in the 1988 Canadian Election. Logistic 


Regression 
Variables B (Standard error) 
No chance 11.60* (2.29) 
Closeness 5.11* (1.36) 
Party rating —33.88* (6.90) 
Leader rating —3.86 (2.68) 
Party identification —3.62* (0.91) 
Constant —5.25* (1.28) 
Atlantic 1.54 (1.47) 
Quebec 1.23 (0.91) 
West 0.38 (0.97) 
Adjusted pseudo R? 0.84 
N 304 


Source: 1988 Canadian Election Study. Note: *p < 0.01. 


1, are deemed to prefer the party that finished third in their constituency. The deci- 
sion to vote strategically for one of the two main contenders (1) or sincerely for 
the third party (0) is regressed against strength of preferences for the third party, 
as represented by party identification, relative evaluations of the parties and of the 
leaders (the difference between the ratings given to the third party or its leader 
and to the least disliked of the other two parties or their leaders), and perceptions 
of the chances of winning of the third party (NO CHANCE) and of the closeness 
of the race between the second and third choices (CLOSENESS). I also control for 
regional variables. The results neatly confirm the theoretical expectations. Those 
who prefer the third party in their constituency are more likely to cast a strategic 
vote if their preference is not too intense, if they perceive their first choice to have 
little chance of winning, and if they anticipate a close race between the second and 
third choices. 


These results help us understand why so few third party supporters cast a strate- 
gic vote. Voters are willing to rally to their second choice only if they feel they have 
an ‘acceptable’ second choice. The stronger the relative preference for the first 
choice over the second, the greater the reluctance to desert the first choice. The 
results in Table 2 confirm that this is indeed an important factor that restrains the 
propensity to vote strategically. Among those with no party identification and 
whose ratings of their most preferred party and leader are only 10 points or less 
above those for their second most preferred party and leader (7 = 32), half cast a 
strategic vote. Among those (” = 33) who identify with the third party and with 
differences of 20 points or more in the ratings of the first and second choices (for 
both parties and leaders), none rallied to one of the top two contenders.'’ And 
many third party supporters have strong preferences. Half of them (51 percent) 
identify with the party, 40 percent give the party, and 31 percent its leader, ratings 
at least 20 points higher than their second preference. 
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The second factor that reduces the propensity to cast a strategic vote is voters’ 
expectations. The temptation to rally to one of the top two contenders must be 
great when someone is convinced that her first choice has no chance whatsoever 
of winning. But very few voters have such expectations. On average, third party 
supporters gave their party 29 percent chances of winning, compared to 38 percent 
for the top contender and 33 percent for the second. Only one in six (17 percent) 
of third party supporters indicated that their party’s chances of winning were 
absolutely nil. More than three in five thought that they were one out of four or 
better. And a majority (68 percent) perceived their party to be one of the top two 
contenders. These perceptions mattered. Forty-four percent of those who perceived 
the chances of their party to be 10 percent or less voted strategically. Among those 
who thought that the chances were 30 percent or more, only a tiny share (2 
percent) cast a strategic vote. 


The joint impact of preferences and perceptions can be illustrated through simu- 
lations. Let us assume that everyone has very weak preferences, that is that they 
do not identify with the third party and give the party and its leader a mere one 
point higher than the second choice. According to the results presented in Table 2, 
the average predicted probability of casting a strategic vote if everyone has very 
weak preferences (but keeping expectations intact) is 33 percent (instead of 13 
percent). The difference is even more important if we assume that everyone per- 
ceives that the third party’s chances of winning are absolutely nil and that the top 
two contenders have an equal chance of winning. The average predicted proba- 
bility of voting strategically (keeping preferences constant) jumps to 51 percent. 
And if we assume that every third party supporter has very weak preferences, 
believes that her preferred party has no chance of winning and that there is an 
extremely close race between the two other parties, then the average predicted 
probability of a strategic vote is complete (100 percent!). When the conditions are 
met, when voters have weak preferences and think that there is a close race for 
first place and that their first choice has no chance of winning, they do rally to 
their second choice. Most of the time, however, these conditions are not met, and 
as a consequence most voters vote sincerely. 


The implication of these findings is straightforward. Third parties manage to survive 
in Canadian plurality elections partly because many of their supporters have strong 
preferences and partly because many of them think that their party has some 
chance of winning. This raises questions about the rationality of voters’ expecta- 
tions. There is clearly a substantial amount of wishful thinking (Uhlaner and 
Grofman, 1986; Blais and Turgeon, 2002). The mean percentage votes obtained by 
the winner, the top contender and the third candidate in the 1988 election were 
45, 35, and 15 percent respectively. The mean perceived chances of winning among 
third party supporters were 38, 33, and 29 percent! Many, in fact most, third party 
supporters perceived their party to be in the race. 


Cox (1997) argues that the Duvergerian equilibrium is not obtained when the race 
for second place is too close to call. Table 2 shows that indeed those who perceive 
the third candidate to have some chance of winning are much less prone to cast a 
strategic vote. What matters, however, is not whether the race is actually close but 
rather whether it is perceived to be close. There is a substantial hiatus between 
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perceptions and reality. The mean gap between the second and the third contenders 
in the 1988 election was 20 percentage points (35 versus 15 percent). Yet, sup- 
porters of the third party thought that the chances of their party were almost as 
good, overall, as those of the second placed party. 


Conclusion 


In the 1988 Canadian election, the great majority of those whose preferred party 
finished third in their constituency voted sincerely for that party rather than casting 
a strategic vote for one of the top two contenders. I have examined in this paper 
why strategic voting was so rare in that election. There seems to have been two 
basic reasons. First many third party supporters had a strong preference for 
their party over all others and were therefore very reluctant to rally to either of 
the top two contenders. Second, many of them overestimated their party’s chance 
of winning and as a consequence were not concerned that their vote could be 
wasted. 


It remains to be seen whether the explanation provided here holds in other elec- 
tions in Canada or in other countries, most especially Britain. In most constituen- 
cies, the third party was the NDP and it could be that NDP supporters are more 
strongly attached to their party than the British Liberal Democrats, for instance. 
More work is needed to determine whether the same pattern emerges in other 
settings. What this study shows, however, is that close attention must be paid to 
how voters actually perceive the race in their constituency. 


It would seem that voters are not the main reason why there are fewer parties and 
candidates in single-member plurality elections. The main reason may lie with the 
parties, and political leaders more generally. It could well be that there are fewer 
parties in single-member plurality elections because potential candidates, perceiv- 
ing that their chances of winning are small, are more reluctant to run and to invest 
time and money in an election campaign. Cox (1997, p. 98) indicates a preference 
for an elite-level model, and the data presented here suggest that he is probably 
right. 


Our findings support the standard model of strategic model, as laid out by Cox 
(1997), according to which voters consider the chances of their preferred party and 
the closeness of the race between the top two contenders (as well as the strength 
of their preference) when deciding to vote sincerely or strategically. They do, 
however, question the rational expectations condition that voters’ perceptions are 
basically accurate. There is a substantial amount of wishful thinking among third 
party supporters, and this contributes to reducing the amount of strategic voting. 


In the 1988 Canadian election, third party supporters who perceived a close race 
between the top two contenders were more likely to cast a strategic vote, in line 
with the conventional view on who should be more likely to vote strategically. 
This finding throws some doubt on a complex theoretical argument articulated 
by Myatt (2000) and empirically examined by Fisher (2001), which asserts, in 
particular, that the propensity to cast a strategic vote should be positively (not 
negatively) correlated with the margin of victory. I find, as the standard rational 
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choice theory predicts, that those who expect a close election are more inclined 
to vote strategically. The simpler and more conventional interpretation seems 
satisfactory. 


One final caveat. I have examined the propensity to vote sincerely or strategically 
among supporters of a third party that is well established at the national level and 
that typically secured between 10 and 20 percent of the vote in the constituency. 
I have shown that the dominant pattern among these supporters was to vote sin- 
cerely. It is quite possible that non-established parties with weak bases of support 
and little national visibility are more seriously hurt by strategic voting. It is unfor- 
tunately impossible to test that hypothesis. 
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Appendix: Description of Variables 
Table Al 


No chance is computed using respondents’ perceptions of the probability that each 
party would win in their constituency on a 100 point scale. These perceptions are 
standardized on a 0 and 1 scale. No chance indicates how far behind a party is per- 
ceived to be in the race by subtracting the party’s perceived chances from the 
highest chances attributed to any party. Thus No chance equals 0 when a party is 
perceived to be ahead or tied for first place. 


Closeness indicates how close the race between the two other parties is perceived 
to be. It equals 1 divided by the absolute difference between the perceived chances 
of the two other parties. When these chances are perceived to be equal, the vari- 
able equals 1. 


Party identification is a dummy variable that takes the value of 1 when the 
respondent has a strong or a fairly strong identification with that party. 


Party rating and leader rating correspond to the ratings attributed to each party 
and leader on a 100 point scale. These ratings are divided by 100. 


Atlantic, Quebec and West are dummy variables that indicate the respondents’ 
region of residence. Atlantic includes New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince-Edward- 
Island and Newfoundland. West includes British Colombia, Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. 


Table A2 


No chance is computed using respondents’ perceptions of the probability that each 
party would win in their constituency on a 100 point scale. These perceptions are 
standardized on a 0 and 1 scale. No chance indicates how far behind the third party 
is perceived to be in the race by subtracting its perceived chances from the highest 
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chances attributed to any party. Thus No chance equals 0 when the third party is 
perceived to be ahead or tied for first place. 


Closeness indicates how close the race between the respondent’s second and third 
choices is perceived to be. It equals 1 divided by the absolute difference between 
the perceived chances of the second and third choices. When these chances are 
perceived to be equal, the variable equals 1. 


Party rating and Leader rating correspond to the difference between the ratings 
(standardized on a 0 to 1 scale) given to the third party or its leader and to the 
least disliked of the two other parties or leaders. 


Party identification is a dummy variable that takes the value of 1 when a third 
party supporter identifies strongly or a fairly strong with that party. 


Notes 


I thank Mathieu Turgeon for research assistance and the anonymous referees for their comments on a 
previous version of the article. 


The original French quote is: ‘le scrutin majoritaire a un seul tour tend au dualisme des partis’ 
(Duverger 1951, p. 247). I refer to the single-member plurality system, that is, the system under 
which the candidate with the most votes is elected (Blais, 1988). 


= 


2 The median effect reported in the studies reviewed by Alvarez and Nagler (2000, Table 1), excluding 
analyses of primaries, is 6.6 percent. Alvarez and Nagler themselves come up with an estimate of 7 
percent for the 1987 British election. Blais et al., (2001) indicate that only 3 percent of the vote was 
cast strategically in the 1997 Canadian election. There is also evidence that the political impact of 
strategic voting on the outcome of elections is quite small (Kim and Fording, 2001). 


WwW 


The 1988 CES included a rolling cross-section campaign period survey with a representative sample 
of 3,609 respondents and a post-election survey with 2,922 of the campaign survey respondents. The 
fieldwork was conducted by the Institute for Social Research at York University. The response rate 
for the campaign survey was 57 percent. The study was funded by the Social Sciences and Human- 
ities Research Council of Canada. The co-investigators of the study were Richard Johnston, André 
Blais, Henry Brady, and Jean Créte. Further information on the study can be found in Johnston, 
Blais, Brady, and Créte (1992). 


» 


These three parties finished first, second, and third in 292 constituencies out of 295. 


Ww 


The analysis excludes those (4 percent of the sample) who voted for a party other than the Conser- 
vatives, the Liberals or the NDP (the survey did not include evaluations of these small parties). 


6 The question wording was: ‘Now let’s talk about the political parties, their leaders and their candi- 
dates. I’ll read a name and ask you to rate a person or a party on a thermometer that runs from 0 
to 100 degrees. Ratings between 50 and 100 degrees mean that you feel favourable towards that 
person. Ratings between 0 and 50 degrees mean that you feel unfavourable towards that person. 
You may use any number from 0 to 100 to tell me how you feel. How would you rate Brian 
Mulroney/John Turner/Ed Broadbent/the Conservative Party/the Liberal Party/the New Democratic 
Party?’. 


7 The question wordings were: ‘Thinking of federal politics, do you usually think of yourself as a Liberal, 
Conservative, NDP, or none of these?’ and ‘How strongly (Liberal/Conservative/NDP) do you feel: 
very strongly, fairly strongly, or not very strongly?’ 


8 There is no serious collinearity in the data set. The strongest correlations are those between party 
and leader evaluations and they range between .42 and .47. 


9 The question wording was: ‘Now let’s talk about how the election is going for each party. We will be 
using a scale from 0 to 100, where 0 represents no chance for the party, 50 represents an even chance, 
and 100 represents certain victory. (Using the 0 to 100 scale), what do you think the Conserva- 
tive/Liberal/New Democratic party’s chances are of winning in your riding?’ For a validation of the 
measure, see Bilodeau (2000). 


10 I follow the logic of Alvarez and Nagler (2000). Contrary to them, I have direct measures of voters’ 
perceptions. As I show below, there is sometimes an important gap between voters’ expectations and 
the outcome of the election. Alvarez and Nagler also include in their analysis an interaction term 
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between NO CHANCE and CLOSENESS. I did not find a significant interaction effect between the 
two variables. 


11 For a demonstration of the importance of the regional dimension in Canadian voting behavior and 
an analysis of its sources, see Gidengil et al., (1999). 


12 The findings also indicate that NO CHANCE is a more powerful factor than CLOSENESS. 
13 This amounts to setting the coefficients of NO CHANCE and CLOSENESS to equal 0. 


14 The analyses that follow exclude those (12 percent of the sample) who could not name their 
constituency. I needed that information to establish which party finished third in the respondent’s 
constituency. 


15 Cox (1997, 98) is more cautious. He acknowledges that there is contrary evidence of three or more 
candidates receiving significant vote shares in some constituencies. But he goes on to note that ‘there 
is ample positive evidence of strategic voting’ and concludes that ‘although there are clear theoreti- 
cal conditions that limit the force of the local bipartism argument, these conditions can be and are 
met approximately sufficiently often to make strategic voting an important force, pushing party 
systems toward bipartism as Duverger argued’. I would say that the conditions are met only in a 
minority of cases. 


16 Cox (1997, p. 97) shows that the plurality rule can lead to a non-Duvergerian equilibrium when the 
race between the second and the third candidates is too close to call. The propensity to vote strate- 
gically should thus be lower among those who perceive a close race between the second and the 
third candidates. I created a variable corresponding to the absolute distance between the perceived 
chances of the candidates who finished second and third. That variable did not come up significant 
in my estimations and was dropped in subsequent analyses. 


17 Theoretically, according to the standard expected utility model, strength of preference alone should 
not explain the absence of strategic voting: if the preferred party has a zero chance of winning 
then strength of preference should not matter. I tested a model with interaction terms (preference 
X no chance) but the simple additive model proved to be more satisfactory. This finding is in line 
with previous results according to which the decision to vote or not to vote hinges on benefits and 
the perceived probability of casting a decisive vote but not on the interaction of the two (Blais, 2000, 
p. 76). 
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